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know no books of late years that it is a pleasure to look at or handle. 
No county history worthy of the name has appeared since Eyton's 
" Shropshire," published twenty years ago. Yet, in writing a history 
of Holland House, an opportunity occurred of giving the world a real 
work of art ; the advantage, however, was not seized. It would have 
been far better to have edited a new edition of Eogers's " Table- 
Talk," and appended a chapter on Holland House to the notes on 
Charles James Fox, than to have inserted a mass of previously printed 
matter, with which most students of the social life of the last hundred 
years were perfectly familiar. As it is, we can only hope, " that, as 
the old Duchess of Eutland said of a lie, ' It will do for news into the 
country.' " 

9. — The Wooing OH. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander. New York : 

Henry Holt and Company. 1873. 
Which shall it be? A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander. New York: 

Henry Holt and Company. 1874. 

Here are two novels by the same author, both of which appear in 
the neat whity-brown covers of Holt's series, with the familiar 
spider in the corner, and both of which rejoice in the fantastic titles 
so popular at the present day, but which have otherwise but little in 
common. 

" The Wooing O't " is already well known (under various strange 
disguises of pronunciation) to novel-readers as a quiet, pleasant, and 
well-written story. There is nothing very startling about the plot, 
no desperate passions or mysterious relationships, nor do any of the 
characters bring themselves within the range of the criminal law. 
But the interest is sustained, the conversations natural, and the char- 
acters well drawn. The story ends just as it ought to, and the reader 
is surprised to find how soon the end is reached, and very willing to 
take up the new story by the same writer. 

It is hard to believe that " Which shall it be % " is, indeed, the 
work of the same hand. It is in all respects inferior, coarser, more 
sensational, and at the same time more tedious. 

The heroine, Madeline Digby, is "the daughter of an officer of amiable 
temper and bad habits, who, as well as his wife, dies before the story 
begins, leaving his child on the hands of her maternal grandmother, 
a most unpleasant old lady, who regards the moneyless orphan as a 
burden, and sends her to boarding-school. Here Madeline hears of 
an aunt of her father's, living in Paris, and after some correspondence 
goes to live with her, and is again sent to school, this time at a con- 
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vent. The contrast between the life and the teaching at the convent 
and at the English school of strict evangelical principles is rather 
well done, but there is altogether too much of the heroine's child- 
hood, which advances the plot but little. Madame de Fontance — 
the French aunt - — is one of the best characters in the book ; but she 
is unhappily killed off just after she has taken Madeline out of the 
convent, and is about to marry her, after the French fashion, to a 
M. Delille, whom she has seen but once; a prospect to which the 
young lady objects strenuously, and not without some profanity (of 
course in French), but from which she is relieved by the sudden 
death of Madame de Fontance, who leaves her nothing, whereby she 
is thrown back on her own resources, as the only escape from the 
tender mercies of her English grandmother. 

Being an enterprising young person, with beauty and numberless 
other attractions, not the least remarkable of whioh is a voice of 
" dusky richness," she readily finds a situation as governess in the 
family of Lady Templemore, where she falls in with the seductive 
creature of "lordly carriage," curly brown beard, aristocratic man- 
ners, encumbered estate, and generally bad character, who has figured 
in so many novels. His name in this is Dudley Ashurst. On first 
meeting this gentleman our heroine talks to him with " a mixture of 
originality and tenderness," which he naturally finds novel and agree- 
able, and when he sees her again, her singing, distinguished as it is 
by the vocal duskiness already noted, quite captivates him, as, indeed, 
such a unique charm well might. Having told her very frankly that 
he has no idea of marrying her, he proceeds to make desperate love 
to her. After many mental struggles,' described and analyzed in edi- 
fying detail, she concludes to have nothing to do with him, returns 
to London, takes lodgings with her grandmother's discarded compan- 
ion, and gives music-lessons. How she meets with the hard, cold, 
self-contained, but deeply loving man of business, Hugh Elliot, also of 
the most familiar type known to novelists ; how a relative leaves her a 
fortune ; how she goes into society ; how the wicked Dudley turns up 
again, and wants to marry her, and is duly snubbed ; how M. Delille 
also turns up again, in a very unsound state of mind ; how he nearly 
kills Hugh ; how Madeline is so wrought upon by this, and by the pros- 
pect of Hugh's departure to Australia, and by his being too bashful 
to propose, that she relieves him of the difficulty by proposing her- 
self ; and how they lived happily ever after, — all this is written in 
" Which shall it be 1 " There are also a number of superfluous char- 
acters, which he who will may seek at intervals in the story ; they 
add but little to the interest of the plot, and the same may be said of 
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the paragraphs of sentimental reflection of the most ordinary sort 
which impede the movement of the impatient reader. 

This is a sad falling away from the promise of Mrs. Alexander's 
first story 5 if she continues in the same track, however the number 
of her readers may increase, they will hardly be of a class whose good 
opinion is of much value. 

Somebody ought to be responsible for the astonishing French 
phrases which occur in these sf ories. Taisey-vous, ma fois, and soyez 
tranquil may be due to careless proof-reading ; but this explanation 
will scarcely account for the singular polyglot sentence, " II y a encore 
a demi-tasse." 



10. — Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. By James Fitzjames Stephen, 
Q. C. New York. Holt and Williams. 1873. 

It is refreshing, after the flood of sentimentalism with which the 
world has of late been deluged, to read a book as healthy and vigor- 
ous as Mr. Stephen's " Liberty, Equality, Fraternity." It is so good 
indeed, that the reader feels constantly surprised that it is not bet- 
ter; it just falls short of a great discussion of principles, which it 
might have been made with no very great additional labor, and can 
rank only as a clever collection of essays. It professes to be a review 
or criticism of Mr. Mill's essays on Liberty, on Utilitarianism, and on 
The Subjugation of Women, and, unfortunately for Mr. Stephen, he 
could hardly have chosen books more calculated to make his own 
shortcomings apparent. The peculiar beauty and excellence of the 
writings of Mr. Mill lie in the wonderful clearness of the style, and 
in the thorough manner in which the matter is digested and arranged. 
Mr. Stephen's work, on the contrary, though strong, is somewhat 
loose. The chain of thought is so imperfectly linked that it is often 
far from easy to see the connection between two consecutive chap- 
ters, and the reader, as he closes the volume, is left with an unsatis- 
factory feeling that he has failed to grasp the full force of the argu- 
ment. Any attempt at analysis is therefore most difficult. Liberty 
is treated of, first, in its relations to " Thought and Discussion,". then 
in relation to " Morals " ; next comes " Equality," and lastly " Frater- 
nity." Such is the general plan, but the texture is so loose that sub- 
jects often seem to have fallen into their places rather by accident 
than design. 

Two men could hardly be imagined more antagonistic than Mr. 
Mill and Mr. Stephen, and each is a remarkable specimen of the class 
to which he belongs. Mr. Mill, the highly trained, speculative phi- 



